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Introduetion 



Oie of the topics frequently appearing near the topofjiste of concerns of ibcai special education 
aamwwtrators IS the intcracHon that does, should, or mjght occur between special educatbre and 
general educators at the service delivery or decision making levels, there are several cieariy 
idendfiable arenas in which meaningful general and special educator interacHon occurs, or is 
indicated, in state-of-the-art educaHonal programs and serviv^os for all students, whether Or riot 
they un identified as handicapped. 

in the public educatiori q'sterri,Jpedai education arid general education structures begari as 

conceptually and administfaHvely separate ehhlties. Dver time, however, these parallel systerris 
have converged and becoit* iriterdeperiderit. Recent literature on special education addresses 
the viability of having a sing'e, uriified system for managing educational resources on behalf of 
all students. 

Tte^Sd be Uttie doubt about ffie increasing need for sa^mdspscM educators— whether 
^mce providere or decision makers-?b share educational responsibilities. Particularly at the 
building levd, the design of prerefeital strategies on behalf o£ students and the emer^nce of 
building tranra for both student arid teacher sUpjibrt are promising practices. In recent years 
developmOTt ofprograms and services for harkiicapped students has had significant impact Ori 
changing Ae badiHonal roles of both special and general educaHon personnel, the Once 
narrowly focused role of special educators iri separate classrooms or center settings is now often 
a multifocus^ role requiring knowledge arid skill sharing through consultaHon with general 
education colleagues^ Genr ral educators who brice expected to direct instrucHon to the level Of 
the niajonty o^ students in the classroom are ribw made aware of the wide range of student 
aJbUihes and linutatiore and are charged to provide iristrucHbn appropriate for each child along 
the conhnuum. Decision nrakers in both general arid special education are increasingly aware 6f 
the interdependence of resources and services, arid programs and products are subject to public 
scrutiny that has never been greater. 

^ It is appaent^ that, to the public, greater fiscal resources are not an acceptable soluHon to 
educational problems, fother, leaders in cducaHbri are expected to meet to plan responses that 
make use of a^^ilable resources in the best iriterests of all students-an expectation that has 
parhcular imphrations for local special educaHon administrators, therefore, this review of some 
of the issues, practices, and possibiliHes in the iritcrface between special and general educators 
IS directed to them. 



Develdpment of Public Eduieational Systems 

Historical Context 

Public schools for the masses were riot common in the United States until the first half of the 
19th centuiy, when stat^ enacted legislatibn to establish community day schools (Duriri 1963) 
Although commuriity day schools were supported by tax dollars, there were rib mandatbry 
attendant laws. Students iricapable bf adapHng to the schools' academic curriculum were 
denied instruction. As a result, mariy stUderits chose riot to attend. 

States beg^n to accept respdnsibility for the educaHon of handicapped persons late iri the 
19th century (Reynolds & Birch, 1977), providirig educaHonal services primarily in segregated 
residCTiHal programs for children who were blind, deaf, or mentally retarded. ^ the eariy 20th 
century, some dHes began providirig local services in special schools and classes. Efforts bf 
or^zed parent groups during the iiud-190D's led to expansion of local school district special 
clas services for haridicappcd studerits. 

^ro™ *e late 19th ceritury Uritil the mid-20th century, public systems for educaHonal services 

for handicapped populaHOns developed separately fnam those for nonhandicapped studerits. 
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©ften confmraraty-tead services for handicapped students vvere deigned for those 

rqected h^ni jgpnei^^ programs. Special schools arid self^xiritairied spedal classes 

were both the expectation and the rule. Early special education programs were designed to serve 

fi^M^^ts whose exertional conditions were obviotis and whose needs for extraotdinaiy 
instriKtional^appjTOch<» and/ physical fiiciUti^ were undeniable. Given such dimi character- 
istic?, the programs tended to encourage organizational structures separate and distinct from the 
mainstream of public education .... the assumptfois rigaiding placement, curriculum, and 
iri^ctibnal methods tended to promote a separate, paralld organizational structute for the 
special schools, classes, and personnel provided. (Burrello & Sage, 1979, p. 13) 

Placement iri special education prograrris of^sSdcnts with less apj:»rent exceptionalities arid 
relatively less severe d(^ccs of deviance from normalcy contributed to the softening of the 
demarcation between gericral education and special^ education stractures within local education 
agencies (Burrello & Sage^ 1979). Although policy irakere had openly questidned the ap- 
propriateness of separate educational services for all handicapped chUdren for nearly a quafto- 
century, it was not until passage of Public Uw 94-142, the Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act of 1975, that a wide deyeropmcnt of alternative, integrated instructional arrange- 
ments was mandated. Reflectirig on the Act at the pronmulgatidn of regulations, Martin (1976) 
stated that 

the new policy do^ seem to nde out biartetjudgments on the part of school officials that aU 
children with a particular kind of handicapping condition . . . shall be educatai in self- 
conteined dassrooitls all handicapped ybungstcre should be placed in special schools. 

Instead, separate judgments must be made for each child, and these judgments must be based 
on ah analysis of that child's individual nocds^^ . . eafUer ... I commented on the rw^ative 
impact of segregated institutions and their consequent c7oct of strengthening the movement to 
provide handicapped childrcri with ah cxiucatipn in a^ociation with their nonhandicapped peers 
. . ihe fact that mainstrcaming is now public policy will make its implementation no less 
difficult, (p. 13) 

The leas| resbictive environment prdvisidri of P.L. 94-^142 directs that, to the maximum extent 
appropriate, tarKljcappcd c will be educated with age-appropriate, nonhandi^pjped 

peers. As Martin predicted, that stipulatidri of the Act has been one of the most controversial 
over time, as well as one of the most difficult to inipicriient acro^ localities. 



Present Stattis: Resource Rbdm Model 

Among the riK>st widely implemented alternatives to segregated, self-contained special education 
classes have been resource rooms and teacher consultant services. Friend arid McNutt (1984) 
reported that the literature on resource room programs reflects their variety iri oigariizatiori 
across states arid Jocalitics. They surveyed state education agencies (SEA's) to ascerteiri the 
nature of guidelirics_for resource program operation provided to local special education plaririirig 
urtits. Accoriiirig to Friend and McNutt, the resource room model 

is the most widely u^ allcrhativc to the regular education classroom setting, typically, teachers 
are required to be certified in the ar^{s) of exceptionality to be served, and th&e programs are 
most often cah^orical or multicatqjorical in nature: The programs usually have recbmmchded 
time jwrameters for students' attehdahce, although the time varies from a mijiimum of three 
hours per w^ to^ general maximurn of up to, but hot more than, haliF of the school day. While 
the amount ortime b suggsted, the te^^ or committee planning the student's individual 
educaHon program must maJce the decision concerning the actual amount of ♦ime spent in a 
resource room .... brdiharily it is used to serve the mildly-to-modcrately handicapp^: 
(p. 154) 

Consideration of where haridicapfXKl children are jplaced when they are not in the resource 
room for instfuctibrial support is as critical to this discussion as a description of the model of 
service dclivexy. That placement often is in a classroom provided for general education. 
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The additional time required to serve them has often been a general education argument 
reintegraHOrt of handicapped students. Iv^e, Hogue, and BruHe (1984) irtvesHgated 
the differences between genera^ educaHdn teacher time spent with learning disabled students 
and with nonhandicapped students in one secondary setting and one elementary setdhg. While 
general eduration teachers in the two setHngs studied did not spend significantly more Hme 
assBhng tiieir Isiming disabled students than their nonlabeled students, the results may be 
sulgect to vanous interpretations. As the authors fainted out their studies involved only in^la^ 
tocher and^student contacts; hence^ teacher preparation time was not considered. One Of the 
ftequmtiy n^tioned mainstroaming Cdricems of general education jeachers pertains to time 
'i?- "It and/or approaches to the leaminjg s^Ies and deficits of 

their handirapp«l students. Even with apjsropriate support systems through which asneral 
education JeachCTS are provided technical assistance in instructional adaptation, the adapted 
strategies nmstte developed and planned outside the classroom for implementaHon within it 

There IS no way to predict the amount of additional time (if any) required on the part of a 
^neral education teacher when a handicapped student is enrolled in his or her class. However 
the following significant variable should be considered: 

1. iTie sensitivi^ of the generaj education teacher to the student's special learning needs. 

2. The^wiUingn«s of the general education teacher to address students' s5edal leamine needs 
in the classroom. e 

3. iTie ^CTal education teacher's repertoire of alternative insfructional strategies. 

4. The availabUity of adequate ^pport ^stems to assist the general educaHon teacher in 
develojping and implementing additional alternative instructional strat^^. 

5. The saisiHvity and responsiven^s of the educatioS apn^ to documenHng and rerortihg 
requirements imposed on general educaHon teachers serving students idenHfied as handi- 
capped. 

Considerable heed exists, then, for coordinating efforts between the resource room 
teacher and the general education teacher. Two particular complications frequently arise in this 
area— time constraints of both teachers^who have full instructional respbhsibilitiM, and the need 
for development of some special education expertise by the general education classroom teacher 
Often, the mterruptions jo the general education classroom by removal Of the child, even on a 
regular, predictable schedule, are as problematic as the coordination demands. While most 
trachers in general educaHon classroom^ have adapted to the frequent interruptions and have 
developed some understanding of the resource room concept and program, significant exceB- 
trons remam. In many instances, the responsibility falls to the handicapped child to become 
informed of missed assigiments and to complete classroom work missed While special education 
services for the learning difficUltj' were provided in the resource room. 



Present Status: leacher Genstfltant Model 

The special aiUcation teacher coreultant services delivery option was developed to address the 
learning difficulties of handicapped children through support and consultation provided to 
generardassroom teachers. Thjs option is somewhat loss widely Used than the r^urce room. 
Haight (1984) suggested that the role of a special education teacher consultant is a 5articniarly 
complex one, requiring "specific knowledge, skills in analysis, and problem-solving strategies 
as weU as an^ aptitude Tor human relations, communication, and skill developmenP' (p 507) 
Haight refened particularly to the work of Lilly and GivensOlge (1981) in demonstratini the 
need for speaal education teacher consultant models with the advent of P.L. 94-142 and the 
subsequently mcreasing numbers of handicapped children "encountering standard school 
curricula" (p. 5Q8). She concluded that there are a number of problems specific to the teacher 
consultation model, including 

(a) insuffidrat role definition of the nature of the services to be delivered; (b) current changes 
in special eduration resulting in increased needs bf mainstream teacha-s, increased attention to 
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noncategorical services; and recvaluation of traditionai assessment tbbis and technique; (c) a 
lack of ronsidcralioh of the multiple consultant rcsponsibilitira in detennining^ caseioad and 
service dutis; and (d)) inadequate ajsproval criteria and lack of professional preparation in the 
multiple skills of teacher consultation, (p. S14) 

Pa'ticalarly noteworthy in Haight's (1984) descnpflon of the teacher consultant i-oie arid 

problenre specific to implenleritirig the model is the combinaHon of the necrasi^ for communica- 
tion, good human relations, and pniblem-solvirig skills coupled^th the paucity of appropriate 
trairang for special educators in those areas. The obvious dilemma Js that s^ecral educators who 
are chffl-ged with the most direct fespprisibility for assistance to general classroom pereonnel may 
be linrated in tiieir repertoire of techniques, r^ardle^ of the value of the information and 
assistance they lra\« to offer. The situation becomes parHculafly critical if a general education 
dassrrom teadiOT is an unwilliiig partidparit in the whole process. This, too, is fuel for general 
education's concerns about the special educaHoh system's ability to provide sufficient support 
when studente once thought unable to perform in the general education class setting are returned 
to that setting. 



Is System Unification Possible? 

Both the !^ur<« room modoUnd the teacher consultant model have emerged as means of 
providing servicM to handicapped children whose placement is primarily in general education. 
To some extent^those models have bridged the parallel special oducatibri arid general education 

i-f"f ', those who have noted inherent weaknesses in the parallel education systems 

w Madeleine Will, U.S. Department of Education Assistant Secretaiy for the Office of Special 
Education and Rehabilitation Services (1984)^ who suggested that confusiori exists coriceriiing the 
goals and interrelationship of general and spcd al e ducation. She noted the evolution of gerieral 
and special educatiori iritb separate and compartmentalized service delivery systems. Ms. Will 

iSi'*'-*^ parallel systems as obstructive to accomplishing the overall goal of PL 

94-142 and called for collective coritributibns of general and special education skills and resources 
in addressing student services. 

W^y's noting some of the reaaaris spcxaal educatiori systems developed within and parallel 
to general education systems, Burrello and Sage (1979) also proposed a possible future for special 
education ^ a support system for all students within the broader general educatiori ^steni 
They suggested that special educatiori should be organized along three "design strategies [which 
include]. . lateral relations, . . . self<bntained tasks, . . . and . . . vertical informatibri 
systems' (p. 1 52). 

The concept of fatera/ retations prbvid^ for a general education and special education dual 
authonty rebtiorBhip between centi-al bffice arid building levels concerning "(1) esiJ.mating the 
need for sup^portive and alteritatiye prbgrarris and services; (2) allocating rraources; (3) evaluatirig 
the building administi^tor's utilizatibri bf thbse resource effidently and effectively; and (4) 
judging tfie effectiveness of the supportive programs and services on teacher or shident 
perforirance" (p. 153). The concept of self-confaihed tasks r^ponds to the need for district-wide 
speaal education initiatives such as cbrisullatibri, dembristration, itinerant, and training services 
provided to administrators, teachers, sluderits, and/br parents. Finally, the concept of vertical 
information systems IS meant to "increase the inforinatibn proc^sing capacity of the organization 
and^its units" (p^l57). Information critical 10 decision riiaking is shared in a timely fashion at all 
levels of the or^nijation to increase the frequency arid apprbpriateriess with which decisions 
are made at the service delivoiy (school buildirig) level. 

^ Stainbadc mid Stainback (1984) Submilted that "there are not two distinct types of stu- 
dents— special and regular .... regardless bf ariy designated cutoffs, all sjudents still differ to 
varying d^ees from one another alOrig the sariie coritinuuriis of differences" (p. 102). They 
suggestod that what could exit is a sirigle^ uriificd system of education in which general and 
speaal education expertise and resources are riierged to provide for individual differences among 
all students and to ronscrve the humari and fiscal resources required by dual (and often 
duplicative) systems. Particularly germarie tb this discussion is their argument that the existence 
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of a dial KiucaHon system lus.''rosfere<a cdmpctitjon ; ; ; rather than cODpefatibh aitiche 
profe«ionab . (and) has: interfered With . . . cooperative efforts" (p; 104). thw suggested 
that *e diviaon has extended into the application of research findings, preservice prei^ratibn 
of persomiel, mid direct service programs by creatin&otherwisc nonexistent barriers and dividing 
resource, pereormel, and advocacy potential" (p. 105). 

Among the jmplicaHons noted by Stainback and Staihback for an education systems merger 
are the following: ^ ^ 

^J?*"^ °' preparation and assignment of personnel by instructional cate^nw; 

2. General heterogeneous grouping of students with homogeneous grouping by instructibhal 
needs only for specific courses. ^ o j 

3. Suppprtpexsohhel attention to appropriate student program planning rather than to classifica- 
tion eligibility. 

4. School ftmding by program element rather than the categories of excepHonali^. 

5. Viewing a specific individual difference as one of the student's characteristics to be considered 
rather than ah educational disability around which planning occurs. 

Other researchers, while seeing some promise in the Stainback and Staihback (1984) 
proposal, tave warned of pitfalls in implementing a single g^stem. Wesinger (1985) suggested 
that only the position statements emerging from^the special education community seerh toassert 
ttat It IS Hme to evolve to a single system. He expressed a reluctance "to abandon special 
education as a system until I see evidence of a drastic improvement in regular educaHbnal teacher 
to^rang and professional practice in the public schools" (p. 512). Lieberman (1985), bh the other 
hand^ commended Stainback and Stainback for presenting the concept; but he perceived the 
nationwide midafives of school efftxtiveness and excellence in education as "uphblding the 
rature of the ig^tem, standards, ahd^ grades above the nature of the individual. . ." (p 515) 
He suggreted tlrat the purposes bf special educafion can best be met through continuafibn bf the 
dual systan with each par^ maihtaihing a sirbng sense of individual identifir, while creating 
an ideal interface between the two" (p. 516). Given such divergence in thinking amOng leaders 
in tite s^al educadon community, there is a clear need for the ideal interface between general 
and ^xcial educaHon that Liebentian suggested. 



Summaiy and Impiicatidits 

The developirent of special educadbn over dme has also been an evoludonaiy prbcws wherebV 
programs and services for handicapped students have become more closely aligned with 
progranra and services in general oiucaHon. Most of the in^tus for that evOlutibh Ippeare to 
be rooted withm the spodal wJucadbn community, w[th some specific movements PrbrnSed bv 
inihabves of parents of handicapped students and by fede^l legislative mandafe. While the 
''f^""?-'^^3" consultant mcxlels have been instituted to facilitate the reint^dbh 

of handicapped students into general educatibn settings, there ^ains a need for extensive 
review of each option both as an emerging role for special educators that requires special trainihe 
and^ potendal for interface between special arid general education professionals, the quesdbri 
has been raised aMojvhethor or not this is the appropriate Hme for breaking down the remaining 
conceptual and programmadc barriers between gerieral and special education. It may best ll 
an^weredjvithin each locality or special educadon plarining unit. Leadership and organizadonal 
shifte withm some localities suggest that the merger is near or has already occurred in those 
settings. 

^ ^ Ainong the addidonal responsibilides Of local sptxnal educadon administrators are the 
following: 

1. lb ^ridnue ri^oriadons with central office and building-level pneral educadon administratore 
to develop opportunides for interacdon between handicapped students and their nonhand- 
iCapped peers. 
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2. To interact with rolleagues^i^ for the pfeparatidri of service providers in the design 
of appropriate pre- and inscrvice training. 

3. to offer and/dr to seek ideal rriodels through which effective andproductive merging of spedai 
and general educatidh resources and programs have been and/or may be institutionalized. 



The Coheept ei Shared Responsibility 

Overview 

^ A viable supjxjrt system is one of the key components of a plan designed for the reiht^ation 
of handicapped students (Mann^ 1976); A rcasonable support q^stem wduld include the cadre 
pf service av^lable within the schools, all working togethef to fdcUs dri handicapped students 
|n either special educatidh br^neral eduction classroom; . Mann described maihstreamihg as 
"an evdlutidhary concept of mutua^ responsibili^' (p. 27). Mutual responsibility is critical to 
successful integration. For the decades pr[or to the discussion of rcintegratidh programs, special 
educatdrs demonstrated a general willingnc^ to assume total responsibility for the education of 
chUdrtti identified as handicapped. At the same time, the general cducaHon community 
appeared willing to rclinquish^all educational responsibility for those ydurigsters. Td a consider- 
able extent, dhe posture complemented the other; and both histdrically cdhtributed to the 
exclusidh of handicapped studaits from general education programs. 

As mdvements surfaced prior to and were then supported by P.L. 9*^142 to reintegrate 
handicapped students into general education prc^ms for at least part df the school day, it 
becanie essential to review the responsibilities of both general and special edUcatidri service 
providers with the aim of fostering mutual responsibility. Mann (1976) asserted that "the most 
cogent aspect df mutual rcspbhsibility is the one^ that suggests that all teachers, regular and 
speaal, operating as a team, must bring to the Icaming situation all the skills, competencies, and 
attitudes that will enable a shared rc^pk)nsibility to become a realit/' (p. 32). Oitical, then, is 
cooperative planning and the subsequent investment of ownership and interest in the hahdi- 
capf>ed student's success. 

___Ji^e matter of shared general education and special education respbnsibili^ for all students, 
tendicajjped and nonhandicappcd alike, is even more critical given school enrollment develop^ 
ments of the past 10 to 15 years, when ah increase in numbere of students identified as 
handicapped has been accdmpahfed by a concurreht decrease in the total nur^r of students 
emoHed in jjublic schools. TTie latter has impacted schools and teachers by forcing reductions in 
teaching staff and closing school buildings operated by local education agenda— each result 
bringing^its own set of teacher, aditiihistrator, and cbmmuhity anxieties. 

^^ .^ranLand Snyder (1983) reported that total public school enrollnKjnts in the United States 
declined modesUy in the early WTO's and at approximately double that rate in the latter ^rtion 
of Ae decade. Projections are that there will be a slight increase in total public school enrollment 
in die latiCT 198(ys, but by 1990 the tdtal^enrdllmeht is not anticipated to exceed the 1980 figure 
greatly. More recent projections df the U,S. Department of Education National Center for 
Education Statistics (NJCES) (Gerald, 1985) have supported th^^ earlier Grant and Snj^er 
jprojecti^ro, showing total public k^^ 12 erirdriments in 1970 at 49,909 million; in 1975 at 

44,791 n^liion; and in 1980 at 40,987 minidn (p._44). Gerald projected 1985 enrollments at 38,997 
million, IS^e at 39^69 million; and 1992 at 41,078 millidh (p. 44), Another recent NGES report 
(Plisko & Stem, 1985) rcfloctcd on the rclatidriship between special educatidh and total school 
enrollments: 

Bctwajh (he 197^^77 school ycSr . . . and 1983-84, the naHonal total of handicapped children 
serve! increased by about 606,000 or 16 percent. Over the same time span, the total number of 
aU students enrolled in public schools . . . declined by about 10 percent. Thus, the special 
education participants, considered as a percentage of total publfc school enrollment, incrcased 
from about 8 percent in 1976-77 to about 11 percent in 1983^. Although the increase in the 
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number nrtiving special cdufflUon continued through the csariy i98b's, the rate of increase frohi 
year to yea has declined, (p. 177J 

During the period of declining total school enrollment, the rates of decline were hot equitable 
aat)£B the states. Seven states had increases andjhe remaining states had decreases ranging from 
les than 5% to more than 20%. There is no reason to predict that the reversal trend will be more 
even. 

Evidaae atounds that tjiere is concern at local, state, and federal levels about increase in 
J^numt^s of haridicapj)ed students. Algdzzine^ and Korinek (1985) cited the 1984 US 
Dep^nwtt of EducaHdri Report to Congress statement concerning significant increases in the 
namlier of students identified as learning disabled. That report states: 

Reasons^for this rapid growth in the number of children served as learning disabled . . . include 
imjwbved assessment procedures, libe^l eligibility criteria, social acceptability for the learning 
dlsabl^ clasafication, and a lack of general education altcmativs fbr children who experience 
problems in regular classes, (p. 5) 

Each ofjhe i-rasbhs stated has impiHcaHons for general educaHon arid special oducaHon interface 
but probably none more than the lack of general education alternatives. 

If gi«ater riumbcre of students now than ever before are referi-cd to special educaHon by 
general educatore unable to address their special learning needs, what riiight be the outcome of 
CCTtiflcation of thosc^tudents as handicapped and their subsequent reassignment to general 
eduration setHngs? That question highlights the basic issue bctwoeri general and special 
education and the hoed for interface between them. Ajgozzine and Kdririek suggested that 
attention should be redirected from emphasis on eli^bility discussidris td the realization "that 
soaal politi<^l and economic factors create the problems [of rapidly exparidirig special education 
enroUmentsl" (p. 393). They concluded that^'the Mother Ubotty r^eritality Uut established 
America s first special class homes for the down-trodden and disabled may ndw be an outdated 
J^'^''^ that has made today's special classes oveipopulated haveris for the hard-to-reach" 
(p. 394). Parbcularly given the placement data available for learning disabled pdpulaHons it is 
ra^ to conclude that mariy df the hard-to-reach may be idenHfied as haridicap^ and' then 
returned to general educaHon classrooms fbr significant portions of the schdol day^most often 
with general education exptcctirig to receive special education support. 

Prereferral as Shared Responsibility 

^ a result of the exparisidri of special education enrollments, leaders iri public education 
agencies have ^ pressures td iristitute controls governing the number df studerits identified as 
tan^caH^. Professidnals irivdlvc^ with programs to assess studerits feferi«i for possible 
eligibility for spedal educatidri or related services have noted the drain on agericy hurnkn and 
fisal nMourees resulting from a^essment of students not found eligible. Those factors coupled 
wiftooncerrB about the willingness or ability of general education classroom teachers td provide 
inshTicbon for students with a wide rarige of abilities, have contributed to the ihitiatidn of 
prerefemlinten^ention programs. Such prc^rams involve both general and special educatidn 
mstrucbo^ and support personnel arid provide both opportunities and dilemnias for iriterface 
between them. 

u *e better descriptions df a nrodeLfor prereferral intervention service was preserited 

by Graden,^sey, and Christenaan (1985). They stated "The goal of the preferral interverition 
model IS to impleircnt systematically iriterventibh strategies in the regular classroom arid td 
evaluate Ae effectiTCness of these strategies before a student is formally referred for considera- 
tion for g«dal education placement" (p. 378). Resourcfis are directed at providing cdrisUltatidn 
to the regular clKsroom teacher who iridicates a hood for assistance in providing instfuctiori for 
a particular stadoTt^ The model iricludes cdrisultatidri provided individually, then if necessary 
by a consulting tram. At each step, the ODrisultarit(s) and Ihe classroom teacher work togethfr 
to define and document the nature of the iristructiorial difficulty. They then devetop plans for 
implementatidn and sj^tematic cvaluatidn df iriterveritidri stratt^es to alleviate the problem arid 
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reduce or n^te the need for referring the shident for Jnrther individual assessment. If the 
Intervention strategies are not successful, the option of referral is still avaiiabie. 

Graden, Casey, and Bbristrbm (1985) have offered evidence of the iikeiihodd Of success of 
prereferral intervention programs in accomplishing antidpated outcomes as well as indicatibris 
of some of the factors that might worfc against the de^jed outcomes. The succes of prereferral 
intervention programs seems most likely when their Implenwnjatiqn is faithful to all concepts 
and comjponents and when general educators can fed ^'ownerehip" and perceive the recom- 
mended intervention strat^es to be reasonable and potentially effective. For the puipose of this 
discu^ion^jhe potential effectiveness of recommended intervention strategies should receive 
particularj[ttention. 

It is criHral that consultants wbrkihg in program* demonstrate skills, experience, and a ievei 
of expertisejlrat Includes awareness bf the tenets bf the gene^ education classroom setting as 
well as a repertoire of instructiorial ajjprbaches that are implenronteWe. Prereferral intervenHbii 
progranw^r considerable potential for Impacting general edurati^on through fostering skill 
devejopmoit in general education teachers. The bppbrtunities for general and special education 
interface at Ae service provider level are vast— particularly as oppwrtunjties are presented for 
interaction TOnceming the environmental impact bn instruction of students with learning 
difficulties. However, there are also significant opportunities for dilemmas to arise when 
strategies proposed by special education consultant teachers are perceived by general education 
t^chei^^as unreasonable or lacking potential for success. Conversely, there Is an equal likelihood 
of conflict when general education teachers lack cbmmitment to implementing instructional 
strategies suggested in prereferral intervenliort prbgrams and do not contribute to the meanlne- 
ful assessment of tiielr effectiveness. 

I^aming as Shared Responsibility 

While^prereferraj inta-vention programs represent bne form of teaming general education and 
speaal education efforts, there are other learning sti-aJegies that also hold potential for both 
opportunities and dilemmas in coopcratibn. BroWri (1981) addressed the various conceptualiza- 
tions^of local bunding level tean^ when she staled that they "... are designed to promote 
collaborative planning and a collaborailve dccisibh making process" (p. 2). She suggested that 
speafic team programs vary considerably; yel there appear to be common goals among them, 
including the following: ^ " 

1. To provide Inscrvlce training aclivltl^ for both general and spbdal edUcatlbn service 
providers. or 

2. To prbmote direct assistance to general cdUcaiibh teachere who have handicapped students 
in their classrooms. '^'^ 

3. lb further supporl systems and alternative programs for st Jdents. 

4. To prbvide and monitor efficient, multidlsclplinary student assessments. 

5. lb promote general educatlbn alternatives as first-line interventibns for studenls with 
suspected learning difficulties. 

6. To assist general education staff In dealing with curricular and behavior concerns for students. 

7. Tb serve as a vehicle for student referrals. 

8. To^ further communication among general educatlbn, special education, administrative, and 
other personnel. 

Chalfant, Pysh, and Mbullrie (1979) described a teacher assistance team concept that 
provides a building-leVel peer problem-solving group for teachers. The purpose Of the team Is 
to generate more efficient and effective assistance to children by making classroom teachers both 
the^rcfcrral agents and the r(»ix>ndihg support system. Imjplcmcntation of this conajpt Includes 
components similar to those described for team consultation models. Meaningful interaction 
among buildmg personnel cbncernlng difficulties encountered In teaching certain stiiderits and 
possible instructional approaches to alleviate those difficulties Is critical to the success of this 
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process. BoOx general ^nd special jjduCTtiqnjjcnsonncl at the building ievei are nierhbers of the 
teacher a^istan^ teani, and ^^t^^^^ for all staff membere to benefit 

frbiTLthe considerable knowledge and expertise of their colleagues. 

Bush^ and Baker (1980) discussed the implcmenlation of a building-level iristructibnal 
support team prograrri desired "to build team spirit among staff members and to provide 
teadiers ah bpFortunity to work together b Jsolating problems and canying but proposed 
solulionsjh an attihide of mutual trust and understanding" (p. 72). Implemenlatibri bf this model 
bc^ah with teadier and administrator sejections of staff members to serve on the iristruclibhal 
support t^m. The criteria Tor selection included status with the building faculty, demonstrated 
cb^tmunicatioh skills, and subject- and grade-level demojgraphy. the f»rticipatiori bf the 
building administrator as an equal member of the team js critical to the instructional support team 
concept. In that capacity, the administrator is resporable for sharing the administrative 
perspective on issues prcserited, then participating in discussions as any other team member. 
T^m sessidns are also open forums for the participajion of other faculty, who may become 
members of the instrucJioMl support team either during an issue^pecific discu^ion or on a 
more permanent basis. Each pcnnahcnt team member is also responsible for irainmining direct, 
face-to-face contact with a given number of faculty to assure general awareness of team issues 
and qp^tions. Perhaps the most cbitimbh application of the building team concept as 
implcnented in recent years has been the organization of general and special education 
per»nnel to consider student referrals, diagnc«tics, and remedial services (Grand Rapids Public 
Schools, 1978; Minneapolis Public Schools^ 1977). 

Stoks and Pearson (1981) described the staff support team as 

^ schbbl^sai probicro-solving group whose purpose is to provide a vehicle for discussion of 
issU» relatad to sfxxnfic ncods of teachers or students and to oScr consuHation and follbw-Up 
^^^^J^***^^T*^^ team can to shbrt-tcnh consultation, continuous support, or the 

*^^^^*""8J^^ i'^^™^*^^®^^^^ who request its service. By providing 

prpblerh-spedfic support and assistance to individuals and groups, the t^m can help teacha-s 
and other professionals to bax)me more skillful, gain confidence, and fed more efficacious in 
their work with i^udents. (p. 3) 

TTiey asb surges that every school could benefit from a staff support team in some form; and 
if a team exists or is contemplated, "carcful_attantion needs to be given to nurture and sustain 
ir (p. 1). Bailey (1984) also reflected concern about the need for attention to the operations of 
teams involving professionals from various disaplirw^. He suggested that pfdblerns may occur 
without specific ircbgh of and careful attention to the realities that (a) team fiihctibhs are 
dcvclppniiOTlal> (b) teams consist bf individual mcmbo-s, and (c) teams function as a unit. 

There are various approaches to the development and functions of teams or other group 
processes for dealing with instructional issues. Aside from the stated purpose bf goals for team 
establishment br the intended outcorne of team efforts, successful models suggest that the 
appropriate planning and implementation level is the local school building, with general and 
special educators as equal participants. Teaming and other group processes present viable 
opportunities for general and special education interface and problem solving— particularly at 
the building or bther service delivery level. 



Sununaiy and Implications 

The concept of general and special wiucatibh shared responsibil[ty for services to nil students 
(handicapped and rK)hhahdicapp^ embraces the hbtion of combining resource and expertise 
for investment itt the educatibri bf each student servoi by the schools and allocating resources 
to each on the basis of need and learning characteristics. Efficiency is addressed by eliminating 
duplicative programs that permeate the current parallel general and special education ^sterns. 
The need for combining resources and efforts bh behalf of all students is, in part, promjpted by 
the conflicting planning fbf increased chrollmeht by special educators and for decreased 
enrollment by general cducatbrs that has been in evidence for more than a decade. 
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As special education ehrollmehts appear to stabilize jmd general edu^fion enrollments 
revere to an upward trend, it seems an ideal time for recbnceptuaii^Hon of the iranner in which 
educational q^stems^ respond to each sKideht's neixIsj^Twb p^cular initiatives point up the 
posabilities of shar^ r^pphsibilities for students' bmefit. l^iSng building-level general and 
special education practitiohere provide opportunity for effective p«wnnel development, peer 
problem solving, and cooperative dedsion making. Vmious models of prereferral intervention 
encdUfa^ making hill use of ^heral educationj^urc^ before considering the nec<Ksity for 
special educatiph ser>dces. Both teaming and prarrfOTai niodeis also serve to expand among 
general education classrobrri personnel the expertise th^ need to serve students with an 
ever-broadening range of learning abilities and difficulties. 

Re^nsibilities of local special education administratbre in developing a shared responsibil- 
ity for services to all students include the following: 

1. To brch^trate oppbrtuhiti^ for special educators and general educators in the design of 
programs and services for all students. 

2. To institute prckredures that assure optimal development and use of general education 
resdUrces--^Upplementcd by special education expertise and methodology where indi- 
ca*^— to provide for the educatibn bf students with a wide range of abilities (using selective 
referral for more specialized suppbrt). 

3. Tb support tile partidpatibh of building-based and itinerant sjpedalked jtaff in school- 
building-level facul^ team efforts, studc?ht and teacher a^istance, and paionnel develop- 
ment. ^ 



Personnel Role Changes 

Overview of Role Changes 

Proems and services for students identified as handicapped have historically been provided 
in substentially separate settings from those provided for nbnhandicapped students. A similar 
separation has existed between programs for the preparatibn bf ^neiil and spedal educators. 
Witfi the advent of mainstrcamirig initiatives, thbse responsible fbr training prop-ams had to 
r^ssess both tiie emerging roles of general and special educatbre and the preparatibn needs of 
personndjo r^pond appropriately to the demands of Ihbse rol^. Kokaska suggested a deade 
ago Aat '^mainstreaming will change Jhe roles of both the specialist and the regular cla^ teacher 
and_require different skills"' (1976, p. 77). Mahcr and Bennett (1984) cited the iStiative for serving 
numbers of handicapped students in general oducatibh programs and the subsequent role shifts 
for both general and special educators as the major event contributing to the increased need for 
thoughtful, responsive personnel develdpitlcht bppbrtuhitics. 

ITiere are several components that arc impbrtaht tb the success or failure of personnel 
development efforts. Prinuity among the cbhtributbrs to success are adojuate needs ass^ment 
provisions and attention to personnel development systems as opposed tb personnel develop- 
ment sc^fiwfe. Adequate personnel development heeds assessment requires pnbr involvement 
in planning by individuals who represent the potential recipients bf training, through various 
input strategies, they provide pcrsjxjctivc^ cohccrhihg the content and fbrmat of training. 
Interfece between general and sp^xial education boncerhing pjerebnncl dcvelbpment needs 
a»essment and planning should determine the training a>htent as well as contribute to a 
perception by tfie farticipants of ''dwricrehip" of the topics selected. 

MosJ educator^^ probably participated at one time or another in ihservice evente that 

wCTej)jTgai^ed seemingly without n^ard to previous or subsequent training scions or tbpi^. 
An Jmportent proivision in the pcfsdnncl devclbpirwht mandate bf P.L. 94-142 is tfiat education 
agOTcies d^gn comprehensive systems of persbhhcl dcvelbpment. The concept of a s^/wn 
suggests planning and coordination of personnel dcvelbpment events that represait more than 
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dBOTnnected inservice training sessions; hehce> training themes, involvement of all potential 
audiCTC«, and training session, follow-up are . all indicated; Farther, the evaluated impact of 
trairang during one period Of time is exjxxtod to suggest the content and nature of training 
durmg a juteequent period of time. 

Wang, Vaughan, and Dytman (1985) have suggested that 

^tectw«ty dsi^ed and implemented staff development programs lead to the Increased abiiity 
of gcn^I ai^ spedal edura^tore to work together in maihstreaming settings to improve 
educ^Honal services for general and special ^ucation students alike. With ongoing inserx'ice 
training support, school staff can successFully adapt curricula to individual student needs, while 
also promoting students' seir-managcmcht skills. The outcomes of these efibrts include positive 
cla»wm pn)ccsses, a^chicverncnt pins, and increased sclF<!stecm in students, as well as 
positive attitudes and increased efficacy in program implementation for teachers, (p. 119) 



CertairUy those highly desirable outcomes support the afgumerit fOr persdhhel development 
miHaHves and demonstrate the potential impact of those ventures oh «;neral and special 
education interface and cooperation. 

Role Change and Preparation Needs: Special Educators 

"We know that there is a variability of skflls among those teachers preseritiy assigned to the 
various <atep)ries of special classes, but th^ great majority of those teachers want to be with those 
chUdfen (Kokaska, 197&, p. 77). The reference to the emergence of lesburce teacher and 
consultent teacher pjsiHons mentioned eariier noted that the most frequentiy seen role changes 
are for persons previously employed in special education classrooms. Kokaska's suM^Kbn 
concerning special class teachers is not substantially different ftom the Eisenbeifer and Kebugh 
(1974) comment conceriiiiig general educaKon teachers' anxiejies about district responses to 
dedining school populations that role chahgw "represent disruption to the comfortable and the 
known" (p. 12). 

Particularly in the eariy developmehtal years of resource and consulting teacher programs 
there »ras considerable shifting of special education personnel as they attempted to mak^ 
trareitions from igsedal classroom teacher positions. Those who were as comrnitted to direct 
shident contact as Kokaska suggested, initially were more attracted to the resource positions 
expecting to continue with student <»ntact as their major activi^r. A num of sttidies Of 
resource prograns have indicated, however, that considerable portions of a resource teacher's 
tune tave been required for recofdbeepiiig, paperwork, and teacher consultant re^nsibilities 
(Brown, Kiraly^& McKinnon, 1979; Evans, 1980; McGlothlin, 1981; Mcboughlin & Kelly, 1982- 
Miller &&batino,ll978). It appears that there is Iws difference than on^nally thought tetween' 
the speaal education reasurce teacher a rtd consultant teacher roles; the former is not clearly 
limited to student contact and the latter is riot dearly limited to assisting general claaroom 
teachers m instructional adaptation. Some combiriatibri bf thbse roles must be coupled with 
di^S^ostic^ls i^Wia &Ysscldyke, 1978; Ysseldyke & Algozzine, 1979), problem identification 
(Medway & Foreman, 1980), and curriculum develbpriibrit (Sabatirib, 1972). 

Chemiss (J985) noted the situation of a special cducatibri service provider experiendng the 
impart of a role shift from spcsial class teacher tb teacher consultant concerned with the 
reintegration of handicapped students into general cducatibri classrboms: 

According to this individuaj, she once was viewed by the regular education staff with admiration 
and appreciation. But when her role changed and she became responsible for moving 
handicapped students back into the rc^lar classroom, many teachers believed that she was 
trymg to get them JO do her work. Arid they reseritcd her for increasing the level of conflict arid 
difficulty in their classes. This, in torn, led to more wbrk-rclated stress and less social support 
for the teacher<6risultant. (p. 50) 

Role Change and Pfepafation Needs: General Educators 

Teacherjble chari^ resulting from sSvice deliveiy emphases cortceriiirig handicapped studeSte 
dearly have not been limited in their impact to special education service prbviders. There have 
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been various pre^ures brought to bear on the general education communiQr for rdie changes 
among cla^iwm personnel. The Ivane, Hogue, and BruUe (1984) study of inc?t-ased general 
aiucatibh teacher time required for instructional services to students identified as handicapped 
has already been mehlibned. Those authors dted a Williams and Algpzzine (1979) study 
indicatihg that 

teachOT who were unwiiimg to participate in rhaihstreaming effijrts had two major corcots. 
Hrs^ th^ fidt that th^r did no^have the techiu^^ necessary to work with studente who 

were han^capped. Sa:ond, they were concerned that these students would take too much time 
ftom their r^pqnability to provide educaticnal services to the studoits who were not 
handicapped, (p. 143) 

As noted before, the evidence pertaining to the time i^uc is subject Id interpretation, and 
hence is not necessarily conclusive. However^ it is true that general education classroom 
perasnnel have bocn^couragcd via legislaHvo mandate and public policy to concern themselves 
with changes in rpl^ that require the use of often new and expanded instructional strategies. 
The issue of technical abilities suggests that thS-e is a need for general educators to develop skills 
that may of max not be necessary for succ^ul teaching^of nonhandicapped learners. In this 
regard, it could be argued that the development of additional skills necessary for teaching 
handicapped studehte can, in the long run, strengthen the general educaHon process. 

Sarediow, and Davis (1984) have documented that some state education agency 

attentio^n has been focused on general educaHon preservice training to better prepare teachers 
to provide instruction to handicapped students. In addition, the National €oundl for Accredita- 
tion of lecher EducaUon (1982) has implemented a standard requiring teacher training 
institution to demonstrate tftat graduates in all accredited prc^ms are prepaid to provide 
msbuctionjor tandjcapped students. Such initiatives may reduce the role change pressures on 
future gener^ educitors but, of course, th^ do hot serve teachers already in general educaHon 
classrooms. In tiw imantiiw^ those teachers must serve handicapped students while responding 
to their own and o there' expectations concerning the quality of instinctibn provided— with or 
without adequate on-site support. 

One personnel dcvclopmcht bulcbme i Jggesto^ by JVang, Vaughan, and I^tinan (1985) 
concerns positive teacher atliludes about prc^am implementation. They supported the use of 
the AdapHve Learning Envirbhmcht Model (ALEM), a "sysfemaHc staff development aj^rdach 
. . designed to support the programming and role changes requbed for greater accommddaHdn 
of special needs students, as well as their general educaHon peere . (p. 114). Johnson and 
^Wright (1979) invesH^atCHJ general education teacher knowledge about atHtudes toward 
tandkapjjed students as impacted by (a) information about handicapped children, (b) classroom 
expencmces with handicapp^ childreh, br (c) both information about and claisroom experienow 
wiA tandicapped children. While the study results did Hot corrfirm that their combined specific 
experin«ntal intcrvenHons were sighificahHy more productive jn positively affecting teacher 
teowledge or attitudes cohcenuhg mainstreaming, ttie i^^rchere concluded that "informaHon 
and experience in some form wiU make teachers more aware of the possible effectiveness of 
nrainstreaming and more knowledgeable about the capabiliHes of handicapped children in- 
tegrated in their regular classrooms'* (p. 460). 

In the reintc^ation of handicajppcd students, Wargef arid Trippe (1982) suggested that 
classroom teachers tend to object less to the reintegration of some types of handicapped students 
than to bUiers, citing evidence that "students with emotional irrspaifmcrits seem to give teachers 
particular difficulty" (p. 247). They also^suggested that one major goal iri preservice training is 
overcoming negative attitudes toward niainstreamcd students. Attitude shifts are riot likely to 
occur ttlrough irifoririatibn bnly. Preservice information complemented by supported classrbbm 
experiences with handicapped students appcare to be one promising approach to impacHrie 
future gerieral educatibh teacher attitudes. 

WWle^the attitudes of gcncfal alUcatibri iristructibnal and administrative personnel are of 
obvious importance to the success of efforts to educate handicapped students in regular classes, 
it is also a joint responsibili^r of gerieral arid spedal education professionals to cooperate in 
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addressing the attitudes of nbnhandicapped students about their handicapped peere. Kilbuni 
(1^) I^hted but that "attitudes of the nonhandicapped population toward pereoris with 
disabilities^play a deciding role in the ultimale succe^ or failure of endeavors to int^te 
handicapped perebhs more fUIly into sodety" (p. 124)^ jf the endeavors to integrate handicapped 
pereons in spdety are to succeed at ah early level, general and special educators must address 
their own attitude toward handicapped students as wdl^ the attitudes of nonhandicapped 
students and pUiere significant in Uie instruction of aH students. 

Salend (1^) has eri^hasizixl the extent to which efforts to educate handicapped students 
with their nonhandicapped peere are affected by the dolls and altitude of general education 
da^n»m teacho^, suggesting that peraotmel development programs should address those 
skills and attitudes to furtiier the possibility of success in mainstreaming efforts. With the 
pebble Kceptiott of building stoff teams, Frolwbly no other area holds greater potential for 
effective general and special education interface than the area of pereonnel development. 
TTirough planning, content devdoFmOTt, foUbw-u^^^ and evaluation proce^, staff can ^itt 
considerable appreciation for the experiences, expertise, and Stuations of otiiers. At the buildirg 
level, tiiey can also expand their oyrti foundations and repertoire througji consultation with 
coUrajgu^ who arc immediately available for informal foUdw-up consultation or assistance. 

Maher and Bennett (1984) have observed tiiat 

in addition Jb necessitating routine irocrvi^ siucatiqn for special educators, the changing 
nature of spedal education has pne! other dramatic effect of direct consequence for personnel 
devdopmem. FedCTal and state legislation^ in particular P.L. 94-142, has partiaHy shifted the 
r^ponsiWflty for educating the shbuldere of special ^ucatore to those 
of ]>Dpii]4tk^hs relatively unfamiliar with exceptiona^l_chUdrcn. Regular education teadiers, 
^dol^riiKipals, parents, and paraprof««iohals, among othere, all now share in this ^uca- 
tion^ent^ri«.^^pdpulatibns also ri^ to be trained if they are to effectively cany out 
new roles and responsibilities, (p. 14S) 

Various states and Idcaliti^ have invested c»nsidera^^ human and financial resources for 
training general and special education practitionere responsible for the direct deliveiy of 
instructional and support services to handicapped students. As noted previously, the potential 
audiences for such training are almost limitless. 

Role Change and Preparation Needs: Adinihistratbis 

Pressures for role and responsibility changed resulting from implementation of the concept of 
serving handicapped sludehls with hpiihahdicapped students tave not been restricted to 
cbssnxjm personnel. Attcntidri has also been focused on the sharing and division of responsibil- 
ities of general and spedal education administrative persohnd. PrioMo the legislative mandate 
arci wide implementation of the cbhccpt of least n^lnctive otvironmcnt. Sage (1^) analyzed 
the functions of spedal educalibh admihistralbrs and eleirontaigr school prindpals. He found 
that spedal education administrators were pen:eived as hot getting far away from the gjedalized 
skills noitnaUy assodated with dir^ service perebhnel. Sa^ stated, ''As compared to the general 
eduation administrator, the special education administrator seems to be focusing more on the 
technicsil details of providing new and improved services'' (p. 68). 

Rol^n (li^l) surv dirertdre of sp^al education, prindpals, supafttradOTte^^ general 
education teadiers, and ^5edal education teachers in one state concerning tiie r^ective role 
beteyfore of directors and prindpals. He found that directors of spnedal education were expected 
to^ provide miramal di service in pupil functions or in prsohnel admiitisfration, where 
responclents^rceived no major line relationship. They were jwcpected to pl^ a major role in 
butoMch efforte to parents and communis agehdes. Prindpals, on the other hand, were 
expected to take major rei^nsibili^ in service to pupils and in all supendsoiy and 

evaiuati^^specbs of persormel admini^ 

-^ftiouj^there dearly were differences in the nature of th^ two studies, some oondusions 

™y be drawn raiding a shift in spedal education adminislratpr roles. The later Robson study 
indicated a somewhat broader focus for the spedal education administrator than did the eariier 



S^ge stu^y. At the same time, ithe Robsqn study resulte seemed to more dearly imply a more 
direct pHiidpaTs role in service deliveiy to studente avid in personnel administration across both 
general and spedal education than was implied in the director of special education role. If such 
condusidns aonirate, they may reflect certain changes Jn^e lin«J along which general and 
spedal education admiiiistrative respond are drawn from progranunatic to or^ni2ational. 

Min^ aivl BUitello (1979) viewed a linkage between tiie^special education administfator arid 
the building adiniriistFatdr based oh the following assumptions: 

(1) that role ^j^n^biliti^ and authority^ dynamic conce^ a state of flux^ ocpedally in 
r^id to special education leaderehip roles; (^) that buflding administrator are tiie key 
l^OTldp ill ddivoy of scTvioes at the Iniildiiig leve!; (S that building administratore must 
increa^^y assume responsibility for a^^^ in their buildings if placement of handioipped 

children in the restrictive environment is to be a reality;^(4) thatjj^al ediicatibh leadership 
pCTSOjmd (both geiicralist and specialist types) must increasingly provide support to building 
adn^^tratoi^, r^lar and sj»dal education staff through cbhsultation, demonstration, and 
insend^ training; and (5) that a deir speciflcation of role respbrisibiliti^ and authority be 
derived to govern the rclatibnship between building and special education administrators, (p. 4) 

The authors ^ggested that "the special education administrator itiust accept 0\e challeri^ 
witiiiri the role of a change agenj . . . . which is an addition to, rather than a replacement for, 
d^her functions" (p. 22). This suppqrte the idea that the sharing and division of administrative 
fesf^hsibiiities represents an area for general education and ^sedal education interface. 

^Burraio and Sage (1979) reported that the concept of educating handicapped children with 
their nonhandicappSi peers affected bojh spedal education and general education prc^ra 
deyeloprnent. Wi* the varie^of riew concepts r^^rding proviadn of services for handicapped 
children, emerging models comncmded ajtoition and promoted investigation of newly d^gned 
basep for service delivery. Advora^ for Irandicapped persons assumed new diitiensiohs for the 
spraal^ education - rhinistrator, r^fflrdl^ of whether it was the aditiiriistrater's own advocacy 
role within the ei ccational syston or the adw^cy postures of those outsfde tile system who 
challaiged and impacted traditional polid« and practice Lamb and Burrelld (1979) described 
the special education administrator's role shift as an abrupt one from develdpef aiKl pix)granuner 
to mdhitdr and defender bJF service deliveiy systonre for handicapped children. "This hew role," 
they suggested, "dearly places the [special eduction] administrator in a defensive and reactive 
role. It is imcorhfortable, unfamiliar, and unrewarding'' (p. 48). 

There ai^ dear implications for special eduction administrators to accept arid prdriidte 
changes in their own rdles that include both the broader interaction and fespdrisibility arid 
resource e^chariges willi colleagues in ^neral education. Sage and Burrelld (19a6) have 
proposed, "that the special education leadership role initially become a linking role betweeri 
spedal education arid other central office services" (p. 156), emphasizing that 

this rejx)sitibriirig involves a cornrnitmeht to be xesponsive and to share the i^ponsibility arid 
J^^^ Jo implcriieht such a [rnaihstr^kinihg] program. It also involve a 
commitment to support quality sparial eduction teaching persbrihel in their sharing of our 
field's aocumulatai knowledge and skills in the education of exceptional learners, (p. 157) 

Impact of ttie Effective Schools Movement 

The recent anpfeds_on eff^ schools arid excellerice in education has affected expectations 
for pEnrsonneIj)afornr«^^^ attentidri is fdcusod on student achievement, particu- 

larly as governed by tiie classroom variables that are witWri teacher conti-ol (Goodman, 1985; 
Jewelt 1985; Peterson, Albert, l^xworth. Cox, & Tilley, 1985). Studerit test results have become 
a primary public tool for measuring teacher/school effectiverioss. Gbbdriiari (1985) has sumested 
that ^ 

^^'^'^ I"^o">tonng arid ddcumchtihg student progi^s] 

has long beoi a hallmark of special education practice . . ^e might speculate that spedal 
MltKators have hdfHjd to sensitize theJarger educational community to the for the 
monitoring of student pcrfbnnance, (p. 103) 
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'sjrue, one might also speculate about the service deiive:^ caveat in that sensitization, 
iy though tCTcher performance assessment may hot directly ihdnde student gain in most 
situations, student change data are clearly considered by the communis in evaiuatihg its 
sdiools— and the simple fact is that students with iMrmng difficulHes do not often cbntiibUte 
poatively to overall student change data. The issue may be more acute in group Stahdai-diMd 
aduevement testing programs than in individual minimum competency testing programs. TTie 
former isrnqre often used for compiled and reported statisticsjlran the latter, while aCCommdda- 
tioji^fqr tandicapping conditions iii test admihistratioh is more frequent in the latter than in the 
former. As Goodman commented, however, there is likely more similari^ than difference 
between die effective schools movement and historical sped^^nrator program emphasis, that 
IS, interMt in academic en^ged time, direct ihstrudtibn, common curricular objectives and test 
content, supportive school climate, arid recc^ized irripbrtance of school leadership. 
. ^ .Tfe ""pact of pneral eduratore^ views of the relationship betweeri studente with learning 
difficulties and movements focusing on "Back-to-BasiCs" arid school improvement were di^ 
cussed by Hbcutt, Gox,, and Pdoa (1984) in their study of issues regarding the identification and 
placehierit of high-inddence handicapped students. Froni visits to representative sdiool districte, 
they^conduded that "the Back-to-Basics movenent arid the concern for school improvement in 
regular education is impacting upon handicapped Studerits, particularly at the secondary level, 
by increasing graduation requiremente and establishirig abiUty groUpirig in regular classra" (p. 
26), The basics movement has renewed the practice Of ability grouping in some sdtool districts 
andstudents identified as handirapped (usually learning disabled or mentally handicapped) tend 
to be plared in lower fimctioning^ groups for the mainstreanl portions of their school day. In 
some cases, strengthening the curriculum in general cducatiOri classes has resulted in inweased 
diffidiliy for handicapped students in making the transitiOri to those programs from more 
resfrictive settings. Finally, mcreased requirements have Served to discourage handicapped 
students Jrom altering diploma-granting programs and have placed them in a tenuous position 
m competing for now more selective assignments to vocatiOrial programs. Adding to the 
complexify, ttie authors also found that the "intensify of prograriimirig with spedal eduction 
and related services has decreased because of funding problems" (p. 28). 

"^ere are, then, both positive and n^ative aspects to the relationship between mairistieam- 
ing efforte and moyexnejits commonly referred to as^-Back-to-Basics," "ExCellerice in Education " 
or "Effective Schcwls." This points up yet another critical area for general arid spedal education 
interface arid codperatiori. 

Critiral in the sharing arid divisibri of general and spedal education administrative respbnsi- 
bilibra is provision for adequate supervision and evaluation of general education Spedal 
educabon, and other direct service personnel. Zadnik (1984) Hnkod personnel superviSiOri arid 
evaluation practices vHth research ori teacher effectivehe^, stating that 

the impact of teadiCT effectlvencM res^rch on supervisidn practices has bc^h ineffectual. This 
IS true i n^h regular and special alucation ^ . . . Instruments used to monitor and evaluate 
the performanra of sjscdal cdu<^^^^ personnel have bceiLfound to be idcnHsal to those used 
In r^ular education, the result of not operating from any firm r«earch base has contributed to 
siipervisors utilizing fundamentally unsound critala to observe, monitor, and evaluate InA^xii- 
tional poiranncl. (p. 6) 

As can be s^ri in part from the cUscu^on of administrative roles, brie reason both genCTal 
aiucation and spedal ^ucation personnel are eroluated in like manner arid by like criteria may 
be that the task most frequently faUs to a building-level ^neral education admiriistratbr. In such 
irastances, then, it is the special aiucation administrator's responsibiUty to assist ttie buUding 
administrator in develbpirig a supervisibn and evalration plan appropriate to the rbles of the 
respective subordinate personriel. The importance of differential supcrvisiori arid evaluatibn 
plans for ^tieral and special education persoraiajs increased as spedal educaHon roles reflect 
r^uice or consultant models more often than spedal cla^room models, there is cbritinuing 
need to vaiy supervisibn arid evaluatibn components between spedal dass situations arid ^rieral 
class situations as well. " 
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Simtmaiy and Implications 

1T« in^^^ ocaimng betwccn^eral and sp^dal ^iucatbre has been pondtaated bj^ certain 
si^ificant drangra in the roles of service providers and administrators, most prompted by shifts 
and inteid^)aident i^ponsibilit^^ in service to students. Many general education dassroom 
personnd need to become mom inform in instnictidhal methodology that was fonreity viewed 
as widiin oi^ tfw^edal educator's purview. Many former spedal education dassroom 
person!^ teve to become niore knowledgeable about the general educatibn classroom and about 
o^mmunicatii^ titdr Instructional expertise in consultant faauon to content spedatiste in 
education. laadeisjn both jgeneral and spedal education are faced with a more presSng need 
to respond to an miCTging shared responsibili^ for tiie education of all students by pooling and 
jointly aUocating cqnuralmenfc5,k^^^ 

Ijocal spedal education administrators may occupy tiie most influential positions in detennin- 
mg the likelihood of success of joint efforts, they bear the following primary responsibilities: 

1. Ib^romote and support tiie appropriate preparation of all sendee deliverjr personnel to meet 
Ae jprof^onal and personal demands of r^pbnding to the educational needs of handi- 
capped students in general education settings. 

2. Tb initiate and support tiie sharing of reources and responsibilities between general and 
spedal educatibn leaders and dedsion makers vsith the goal of barrier-free planning and 
progtBm iitlplerhehtatibh oh behalf of all students. 

3. Tb ^nCTate mranijigful program evaluation and other initiatives designed to publicly 
demonstrate a concern about excdlence in services for all students. 



Status Quo 

To this point Aa-e has been little discussidri in this book concerning the impact of fiscal demands 
and roraframts on the interf^ between general and spckrial education. Nevertheless, finandal 
consideratiora tave, in part, governed prd^^ development in both general education and 
speaal education, and they also provide andtiier forum for productive intSface. 0re of the 
findings of a Hocutt, Cox, and Pelosi (19^) study of local educatibn agency placement practices 
was that placement practices were affected by district spedal education fundine constrainte. 
They reported that 

the visited LEAs are finding thcmsclv(s in the position o^senin^ roughly the same proportions 
of an handicappai sludchts with essentially fewer dollars due to infiation, higher salaries, etc. 
One way th^f have dealt with this pro1>lem is to emphasize initial placement or movemoit 
toward those^placoncnts less expensive for spedal educatibn, such as i^ular dass^ with 
consultative services. Additionally, they have reduced the number of classy offered that have 
lo w s^tudem-t^cher ratios and increased those that have higher student-teacher ratios; the latter 
classy are also 1^ restrictive options, (p. 25) 

Ilh addition,] in some of the visited^ LEAs, students were placed oh waiting lists for services 
and/or q^ecOic placements; in the latter case^ th^r woe j)laced in a setrihg less restrictive than 
Ae jme neaied until a slot in the appropriate placement opened. In othors school personnel 
stated that studCTts receive the M ami placements tiiat they neede it received them 
I^ ^uehtly or less intensively . . . than they needed. These prbblerhs v o caused by lack 
of stiffideht funds, (p. 28) 

There can be no doubt that, in the sites visited, spedal education fiscal cbnstr : ts have impacted 
the delivery of services to handicapped diildrc^ arid that the nature of that impact has been to 
place greater demands on general education. 
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In another study, Pyccha, Kullgowski, and Wiegerink (1984) found tiint 

administiatbrs in several districts . . . reported using mainstreaming to comrol expenditures for 
spedal ^^tion by shifting a portion of Ithe sj^al education] pro-am costs to the reguiaf 
eduction program. For example, when special education placements were limited, the amount 
of rime spedd education stu^^ in regular classes was frequently increased, and 

con^u^tly the time in^specrai dasses reduced, aUbwing districts to plac^ more students in 
spedal education programs without increasing the special education staff, (p. 21) 

Iliese researchers also noted a dramatic increase? in the use of ffie consultative model, which 
promoted ^>edal education service delivery through general education teachers, three of the 
important cdhcllisiohs from this study are as fbllows: 

1. "F&dpral_ahd slate funding approadi^ and formulae (for general arid spedal educaHori) and 
special education pblides affect^ *e numbers of students identified as handicapped, as wdl 
as their dassificatiohs and placements" (p. 34). 

2. "Success in cbriipetirig for local funds, whichjn turn is a function of local prioriti» arid local 
attimdes foward spedal education, is an important factor in determining the riiiriiber of 
students identified as being in need of spedal education and related services, arid the tvpe of 
services prdvidcd"(p. 35). ^ ^ 

3. 'Special education, cdriipcrisa^tory education, other categorical problems, and r^lar educa- 
tion programs are interiJcpcriderit" (p. 38). 

Wang and Reynolds describcd^"the case of a succcMful merger of ^edal and general 
education services in regular classes that was discontinuod because of funding disincentives" 
due to current ^jedal educatidri pholides and funding practices (1985, p, 498). In their example, 
the succ^ul merger of general education and spcjdal education services resulted in a prdfitabfe 
eduQtion for handicapped studerits arid more individtiaUzation of education for noriharid- 
i^pped students within the gerieraljducatiori program. Since some of the students were riot 
identified as harclicapped and those iderijified as handicapped were receiving aU services 
through geraal education, thiqr did riot gerierate the additional necessary dollars needed to 
support incrrased program costs arid prbgrarii continuation. 

Kakalik, Futy, Jftonras, an^ Carney (1981) reported findings of a national study of local 
education agency gjedal education and general educatibri per-pupil costs. Because data were 
collected during Sie 1977-19^ school year, the spedfic figure riiay not be as imBortant now as 
Ihe relative differences among them. Kakalik, et al. rioted that the local costs for service to 
handicapp«J students totally within general educatidri (with or without consultation) were 
nearly one-half the costs of service in general educatidri with itirierant or part-time special 
educaBon j^ovided. While the cos or part-tiriie spedal education placements were 

near those for full-time spedal education class placements, a sigriificant portion of the itS^rant 
and p^^time costs were for necessary general educatidri iristnictidrial service. The findings of 
Kakalik et al., then, seemed to lend support to the extent td whidi it riiay be pb^ible to conserve 
spedal education fiscal resources by diverting certain experiditurcs to the ^neral education 
budget However, they were ireful to note that mainstrcamirig is riot iritended primarily as a 
way to reduce costs; rather, a child should be reintegrated wheri it is the most appropriate 
placeriierit. ^ 

The curfolt educatidri firiance dilemma, of course, is that both general educatidri dollars and 
spedal educatidri dollars are in short supply. Bemuse of this, there may be greater need today 
than th^e has beeri iri the past for general eduation and ^ial education iriterface arid 
cooperative planning to limit dupli^tion of rffort and most efficiently provide for appropriate 
programs arid services for all students. Given *e \^rie^ of ^tems fdf fUridirig ^eral arid 
spedal educatidri prc^riis, it is more difficult to orch^trate collaborative educatidri firiance 
ldl*yirig effdrts in soriie states than in others^ eooperaJiVe efforts seem most successful iri thcwe 
slates where the fiiridirig formula for spedal education programs is based dri the same fouridatiori 
as general education furidirig. Both groups of constituents, then, can press fdr iricreas^ iri the 



foundafaonamounte, which increase prpgfam aiidcatibhs aadrdihgiy. in those sitnafions, greater 
attention can be focused on local allocation practices. 



Sununaiy and Implications 

difficult to document the extent to which general and special edUcaHOri finances are 
linked or tile extent fc which J chronic doHar Mortage in one area affects the other. Decision 
makers in both gmeral arid special education jn nany localiHes arc faced with cdritiriuirig fiscal 
constraints and either threats of or painfuHy real reductions in fiscal resources. Neither special 
nor general educators cari afford compeHHon with each other for available fiscal support to 
eduraHon; raUtef, the firiaricial arena may be the^most criHcal for linkages arid cbbperaHoii. 
Moreover, neither can afford to lose interest in attempting to impact the methods by which 16cal> 
stete, province, or federal dollars for education are generated. 

A^n, Uteie are irriplicatibhs unique to the local spedal education adrninistratOr. Followirie 
are some of their respdrisibilities: ° 

1. "lb maintain particular awaren^ about the fiscal cbridiHori of the total education agency and 
about the potential fiscal impact on both special arid gerieral education resources of special 
education proposals. 

2. To seek out and promote opporturiiHes throup v^ich spi-cial educaHori arid gerieral 
educadon efforts can be cOrribined to reduce duplicaHon and conserve the fiscal resources of 
both. 

3. To pyrsiie, where appropriate, impact on the development Of educaHori furiding mechanisms 
and formulae that encourage cooperaHve. unified lobbying by special arid general educators 
for the benefit of both. 
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